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GOVERNOR OPENS THREE EMERGENCY COLLEGES 


The three emergency colleges created 
in former military installations are now 
in operation: Champlain College opened 
September 23d; Mohawk College, Oc- 
tober 16th ; and Sampson College, October 
23d. Champlain College had 1047 stu- 
dents when classes began. Mohawk 
College had 1281 students and Sampson 
College had 2785 students. 

The opening exercises at Champlain 
College were held in connection with a 
welcome home celebration for the vet- 
erans of the area. Dr Everett N. Case, 
president of Colgate University, presided 
as vice chairman of the board of trustees. 
President Asa S. Knowles and Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey spoke to an audience 
of about 10,000, which included the 
faculty and students of Champlain College. 

Dr Edmund E. Day, president of Cor- 
nell University and chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Associated Colleges, 
presided at the formal opening of Mo- 
hawk College, and Governor Dewey and 
President Knowles were the principal 
speakers. The opening exercises of 
Sampson College were presided over by 
Dr John M. Potter, president of the Col- 
leges of the Seneca and member of the 
board of trustees. Governor Dewey and 
President Knowles were again the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

Four hundred faculty have been em- 
ployed by the Associated Colleges from 
a list of more than 1000 names assembled 
by Dr John S. Allen, Director of Higher 
Education. The persons selected came 
from a variety of sources. Some were 


recently returned from military or gov- 
ernment service, some had recently re- 





tired from college teaching because of age, 
some were women who were formerly col- 
lege teachers and who had retired because 
of marriage, and some were high school 
teachers or persons engaged in other pro- 
fessions who were qualified to teach in 
college. Eighty-five per cent of the 
faculty have masters’ or doctors’ degrees. 

None of the Associated Colleges could 
handle all of the students who had applied 
during the first term. The delays in con- 
verting barracks into dormitories, apart- 
ments and classrooms made it impossible 
for any of these colleges to accommodate 
their full quotas of students this fall term. 
Three curriculums are offered. They are 
liberal arts, business administration and 
pre-engineering. Thirty-five per cent of 
the students are enrolled in the liberal arts 
curriculum, 38 per cent in engineering 
and 27 per cent in business courses. 
Single women students have been as- 
signed to Champlain College, and the 
other colleges have men and wives of 
students enrolled. Ninety-five per cent 
of the students are veterans. 

The Associated Colleges are operating 
on the quarter system. The winter 
quarter in each of the colleges will open 
in January. When the remodeling of 
barracks is completed so that students 
can be adequately housed, Champlain and 
Mohawk colleges each can enrol an addi- 
tional 800 students. Sampson College 
can accommodate 2000 students in the 
near future and eventually 6000 addi- 
tional students can be admitted. Applica- 
tions to all three colleges should be 
addressed to the Director of Admissions, 
Associated Colleges, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


SCHOOL BOARDS URGE RAISES FOR TEACHERS 


A minimum salary for teachers of not 
less than $2400 a year and adjustment of 
teachers’ salaries in keeping with eco- 
nomic conditions were favored by the 
New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion in resolutions adopted at the annual 
business meeting on October 28th in 
Syracuse. 

The resolution regarding a minimum 
salary of $2400 recommends that there 
also be eight annual increments of $150 
“based upon the premise that state aid 
will be increased to absorb the additional 
cost.” 

The other resolution recognizes “ the 
urgent need of higher teachers’ salaries 
and recommends to member boards the 
adjustment of salaries in keeping with 
the economic conditions,” and urges the 
Legislature to make an appropriation to 
cover such an adjustment above present 
salary contracts with teachers for the year 
1946-47. 

Other resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation include: 

Urging increased state aid for all 
schools and the adoption of a simple 
formula that will produce adequate state 
aid ; 

Recommending legislation providing 
that no teacher will be released except by 
mutual consent without giving at least 60 
days’ notice in writing 

Favoring fiscal independence of all 
school boards 

Urging the enactment of legislation to 
give the Commissioner of Education 
power to determine the adequacy of 
school sites 

Encouraging every board of education 
to give attention to the need for adult 
education 

Pledging support to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization 

Expressing appreciation to Dr George 
D. Stoddard for his leadership in educa- 
tion in the State during the past four 
years 
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Pledging support to Dr Francis T, 
Spaulding, new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion 

Recommending that schools provide 
better education of youth in the areas of 
human relations, family living, child 
growth and development . 

Recommending that federal aid to edu- 
cation should be limited to financial as- 
sistance and leadership, with control and 
administration vested in the state and 
localities 

Dr George B. Atwater of Auburn was 
elected president of the association. 


LIBRARY STUDY 


To complete two of the four major 
projects in the current investigation of 
public library service in the State, Mrs 
Gretchen Knief Schenk has been engaged 
as research associate to make a special 
study of the application of the proposed 
plan for regional library service, includ- 
ing the use of school districts, in develop- 
ing better public library service. 

Mrs Schenk, former state librarian of 
Olympia, Washington, and before that 
librarian of Kern County, Bakersfield, 
Calif., recently completed a study of 
county and regional library service in 12 
states preparatory to compiling a manual 
on county and regional libraries for the 
American Library Association. 

The chief purposes of the regional 
phase of the survey will include outlining 
the tentative regional library divisions of 
the State, suggesting the location of the 
new regional libraries and planning the 
tentative organization of these libraries, 
following study of the various areas. 

Two other phases of the survey, a spe- 
cial study of library services and facilities 
needed in adult education programs and 
one related to financing of public libraries 
will be carried on by Dr Ralph B. Spence 
and Charles M. Armstrong, of the State 
Education Department staff. 
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JOHN LORD O'BRIAN RESIGNS AS REGENT 


Dr John Lord O’Brian resigned Octo- 
ber 3lst as a member of the Board of 
Regents of The University of the State 
of New York. He had been a Regent 
since 1930 and was serving a term that 
would have expired in 1948. He sub- 
mitted his resignation because he has 
moved his office from Buffalo to Wash- 
ington and is unable to devote his atten- 
tion to the educational interests of the 
State. He had been particularly inter- 
ested in improving the status of the state 
teachers colleges. 





John Lord O’Brian 


Keen regret at losing him from the 
Board and deep appreciation for his long 
and effective public service especially to 
education were voiced in a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Regents Novem- 
ber 15th. 
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Regent O’Brian is now counsel to the 
Iranian delegation to the United Nations, 
A graduate of Harvard University and 
the University of Buffalo Law School, he 
received the Chancellor’s Medal of the 
University of Buffalo for distinguished 
public service in 1940 and holds honorary 
degrees from Hobart College, Syracuse 
University and Harvard University. 

The resolution adopted by the Board 
of Regents follows: 

The Board of Regents of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York deeply 
regrets the resignation from its member- 
ship of John Lord O’Brian. We shall 
not only miss his wise counsel but also 
the charm of his personality and the ready 
wit and humor which attached us to him. 
We hold him in high esteem and affec- 
tionate regard. 

He has been through 17 years an able 
and diligent member of this Board, an 
able servant of the State and one who 
always put the cause of education above 
any personal consideration or expediency. 

Regent O’Brian brought to his work 
on the Board of Regents an extraordinary 
experience both in his profession and in 
Government at all levels. 

As a young man he served in the State 
Legislature and in the State Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1915. From 1909 
to 1914 he served with courage and abil- 
ity as Federal District Attorney for 
Western New York. Later, for four 
years he was Assistant to the Attorney 
General of the United States. Though 
he had given many of the best years of 
his life at great personal sacrifice to the 
public service, when World War II came 
he forsook the private practice of law 
to accept the post of Chief Counsel of the 
Federal Office of Production Manage- 
ment. He formulated many of its policies 
which proved so successful in the effective 
working of that board and its extraordi- 
nary record in the production of war 
material. 
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In all his public service he always put 
right and the public welfare above any 
other consideration. 

Before becoming a member of the 
Board of Regents he served as a trustee 
of the University of Buffalo and recently 
as Overseer of Harvard University. He 
has always had an unusual interest in 


education. We are proud that so much 
of his service to education was as a 
member of the Board of Regents. 

Able and distinguished public servant, 
likable friend and companion, we shall 
miss him as a member of this Board and 
treasure our many years of intimate work 
and comradeship with him in the great 
cause of education. 





REGENTS NAME MEMBERS OF BOARDS 


Appointments to professional boards 
and the granting of charters to educa- 
tional institutions were among the actions 
taken by the Board of Regents of The 
University of the State of New York at 
its meeting on October 18th in Albany. 

The Regents reappointed Dr George 
C. Douglas, Brooklyn, and Dr John B. 
Queern, Schenectady, to the State Board 
of Dental Examiners for terms of three 
years. Dr Donald C. Padelford, Roches- 
ter, was appointed to the dental board for 
a three-year term to succeed Dr Harvey 
J. Burkhart, of Rochester, who died in 
September after nearly 50 years’ service 
to the board. A resolution of sympathy 
and of appreciation for Doctor Burkhart’s 
faithful and efficient service was adopted 
by the Regents. 

Reappointed tto the State Board of 
Examiners of Architects for three years 
was Harold T. Brinkerhoff of New York 
City. Ralph E. Winslow of Troy was 
appointed to the architect board for a 
three-year term to succeed Edward B. 
Green of Buffalo. 

The Regents reappointed Dr Harry 
S. Ganders and Dr John M. Noonan to 
the Teacher Education Council. Doctor 
Ganders is dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of Syracuse University, and Dr 
Noonan is president of Niagara Uni- 
versity. 

A provisional charter was granted to 
the William Alanson White Institute of 
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Psychiatry to maintain a school for re- 
search and graduate training in psychiatry 
and related disciplines in New York City. 
A provisional charter was also granted to 
Research Institute for Preventive Medi- 
cine, New York City. 

The charter of the New York Military 
Academy, Cornwall on the Hudson, was 
amended to indicate the nonstock, non- 
profit nature of the corporation. 

The Regents admitted the Blessed 
Sacrament High School, New York, to 
the University as a registered high schooi. 
Registered as business schools were 
Therese Aub Secretarial School, New 
York City, and Westchester Commercial 
School, New Rochelle. 


MODEL CAR CONTEST 

National awards of eight university 
scholarships valued at from $2000 to 
$5000, besides regional and state prizes, 
are offered in the 1947 model car and 
Napoleonic coach competition conducted 
for high school boys by the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild. The competitions have 
been approved by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. Full 
particulars may be obtained from the 
Detroit headquarters of the guild. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS WILL MEET IN SYRACUSE 


The 17th annual holiday conference of 
the New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals will be held in Syra- 
cuse on December 26th, 27th and 28th. 
Conference headquarters will be at the 
Hotel Syracuse. 

A program has been planned to con- 
tribute to the competence of the ele- 
mentary school principal, to improve his 
staff leadership and to assist him in meet- 
ing the ever-changing demands being 
made upon elementary education. 

Among those participating in that part 
of the conference program devoted to a 
consideration of the modern elementary 
principalship will be Dr David H. Patton, 
superintendent of the Syracuse public 
schools ; Dr George B. Atwater, president 
of the Auburn board of education; and 
Ethel K. Van Wie, principal of the Onon- 
daga Indian School. 

At the annual banquet the association 
will be host to Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Francis T. Spaulding. 


Dr Willard S. Elsbree of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will lead 
a group in a discussion of promotional 
policies in the elementary school. This 
program has been planned for Friday 
forenoon. 

The Friday afternoon program has been 
built around intercultural education. A 
group of Indian children from the St 
Regis-Mohawk Reservation will present 
a program of tribal songs, dances and 
history. The speaker and discussion 
leader will be Ethel Alpenfels from the 
Bureau of Intercultural Education of New 
York City. 

The final program on Saturday fore- 
noon will be devoted to the teaching of 
science at the elementary levels. Speakers 
will include Dr Gerald S. Craig, director 
of the Teachers College Science Center, 
and Dr Glenn O. Blough, elementary 
science specialist, United States Office of 
Education. 





NURSE-TEACHER DATA 


The Division of Health and Physical 
Education of the Department requests 
school nurse-teachers to send information 
immediately to the Division regarding 
college credits earned since September 
1944. This information is needed to com- 
plete the records of nurse-teachers since 
such data were last collected in 1944. 

The Division is compiling a summary 
Statement of the educational preparation 
of school nurse-teachers throughout the 
State and is desirous of having the record 
complete and accurate. 
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EXCHANGE TEACHER 


In addition to the exchange teachers 
listed in the September issue of the But- 
LETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, it has been 
learned that Mrs Frances A. Ford, a 
teacher in the Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School of Binghamton, is teaching 
in England on an exchange basis. There 
are thus two Binghamton teachers who 
were selected for the first postwar ex- 
change of teachers between the United 
States and Great Britain, and two teach- 
ers from Great Britain are teaching in the 
Binghamton school system. 
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NEW PRINCIPALS ATTEND CONFERENCE 


Following the pattern established last 
year, the Division of Secondary Education 
under the chairmanship of Dr Harrison 
H. Van Cott, Chief of the Bureau of 
Instructional Supervision, acted as host 
to 32 beginning secondary school princi- 
pals and others at a conference in the 
State Education Building on October 2d 
and 3d. 

Commissioner Francis T. Spaulding 
opened the conference with a challenging 
talk in which he emphasized the tremen- 
dous opportunity which beginning princi- 
pals have today in giving leadership in 
curriculum planning based on the experi- 
ences of the armed forces during the past 
four years. He emphasized the impor- 
tance of looking upon the State Education 
Department primarily as a source of co- 
operative assistance in carrying on the 
administration and supervision of the local 
schools. Commissioner Spaulding was 
followed by Assistant Commissioner 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck, who, in a discus- 
sion of Department organization and serv- 
ice, called attention to the specialized 
services that the Department performs, 
and especially stressed that principals 
should look upon Department representa- 
tives as friendly advisers. He also out- 
lined the history and present organization 
of the State Education Department. As- 
sistant Commissioner Oakley Furney ex- 
plained the program and services in guid- 
ance, practical arts and vocational educa- 
tion. All three speakers pointed out that 
the Department objective is identical with 
that of the school people in the field, 
namely, to give the boys and girls of New 
York State the best possible schooling 
within present financial and personnel 
limitations. 

At a luncheon meeting with Depart- 
ment representatives, the group heard an 
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inspiring address by former Associate 
Commissioner George M. Wiley. 

At the afternoon session Dr William 
E. Young, Director of the Division of 
Elementary Education, presented an over- 
view of the principals’ responsibility for 
elementary education and emphasized the 
desirability for greater stress on supervi- 
sion within the elementary unit especially 
in the type of school where principals are 
likely to be more concerned with the sec- 
ondary program due to their own teaching 
background. The remainder of the after- 
noon was devoted to a tour of the Educa- 
tion Building with most of the time in 
the Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
where a film on driver education was 
shown under the direction of Dr Paul T. 
Williams of that Bureau. The group also 
visited the State Library and general 
offices of the Department. 

With Dr John M. Sayles, president of 
the State College for Teachers, acting as 
host, the group enjoyed a dinner and 
evening’s program in the college dining 
room. Dr Frederick H. Bair, Executive 
Assistant to the Commissioner, and 
Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, Chief of the 
Bureau of Instructional Supervision (Ele- 
mentary), were speakers. Group singing 
was led by Dr William K. Wilson, super- 
visor in the Division of School Buildings 
and Grounds, and accompanied by Joseph 
J. Endres, Chief of the Bureau of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children. 

The second day of the conference in- 
cluded talks by Maurice G. Osborne, 
Dr Theodore C. Wenzl, Dr Harold G. 
Thompson, Mary E. Hayes, George 
Murphy, Peter P. Muirhead and Dr 
Ernest A. Frier, members of the De- 
partment staff, who discussed general 
problems confronting secondary school 
principals in the administration and su- 
pervision of their schools. L. Roscoe 
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Fancher, principal of the King Ferry 
Central School, presented many practical 
and worth-while suggestions to assist the 
beginning principal in his relations with 
the school and community. Special sub- 
ject field supervisors George W. Norvell, 
Roy E. Mosher, Dr Russell Carter and 
George K. Stone discussed briefly super- 
visory devices and practices in their re- 
spective fields. In summarizing the con- 
ference Docter Van Cott reviewed the 


salient thoughts expressed by Commis- 
sioner Spaulding and Assistant Com- 
missioners Van Kleeck and Furney and 
suggested that the proposal made by sev- 
eral of the principals present, that they 
might be invited as second year men to the 
1947 conference, would undoubtedly be 
acted upon favorably. As a final contri- 
bution to the conference program, the 
group visited the State Museum. 





SCHOOLS START DRIVER TRAINING COURSES 


Increasing interest in driver education 
and training courses by high schools of 
the State is reported by the Division of 
Secondary Education of the Department. 
A number of courses are in operation and 
others will be started as soon as auto- 
mobiles for instructional purposes are 
available. 

Such courses are conducted by the 
Education Department with the coopera- 
tion of the State Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles. The law permits the operation 
of a motor vehicle by a person at least 
16 years of age under the immediate 
supervision of an approved instructor in 
a high school maintaining an approved 
course of instruction in driving. A pupil 
in such a course is not required to possess 
a learner’s permit or license to drive. 

Application for approval of courses and 
the instructors may be made on blanks 


furnished by the Bureau of Curriculum 
Development of the Division of Secondary 
Education. If the application is ap- 
proved, a certificate will be issued by the 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles to the in- 
structor. 

The principal is required to furnish 
evidence of insurance coverage to the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development. This 
will be forwarded to the Bureau of Motor 
Vehicles with notice of approval by this 
Department. 

The school may apply to the Commis- 
sioner of Motor Vehicles for a certificate 
for each pupil who satisfactorily com- 
pletes the work. If presented within two 
years of the date of issuance, this certifi- 
cate will exempt the pupil from parts 
1 and 3 of the examination required for 
a driver’s license. 





HONORARY DEGREE 


Commissioner of Education Francis T. 
Spaulding received the honorary degree 
of doctor of laws at the centennial convo- 
cation of the University of Buffalo on 
October 4th. Former Regent Owen D. 
Young was similarly honored. 
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GEOGRAPHERS MEET 


The annual meeting of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers will be 
held December 27th and 28th in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Dr Katheryne T. Whitte- 
more, of the State Teachers College at 
Buffalo, is president of the council. 
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Vocational Education 





TECHNICAL INSTITUTES INCREASE FACILITIES 


To accommodate the increased number 
of students at the state agricultural and 
technical institutes, temporary buildings 
have been erected on the grounds of the 
institutions and additional equipment is 
being acquired from Government surplus 
and elsewhere. 

These measures were necessary because 
the larger number of students could not 
be instructed with existing facilities and 
construction of permanent buildings is 
impossible at this time. Consequently, 
temporary sections for prefabricated build- 
ings have been purchased and have been 
arriving at the institutes since late Sep- 
tember. 

At the Canton institute buildings are 
being erected for machine shop, heating, 
sheet metal, plumbing, refrigeration and 
air conditioning and drafting instruction 
and offices. At Alfred the temporary 
buildings will be used for machine shop, 
electric construction shop, heating and 
ventilating, refrigeration and air con- 


ditioning instruction. The temporary 
buildings at Morrisville include space for 
machine shop, electric construction shop, 
jewelry and engraving, business machines 
maintenance and drawing instruction. At 
Cobleskill farm machinery maintenance 
space is being provided. 


The institute at Farmingdale is offering 
industrial and technical instruction for the 
first time this year. Through cooperative 
arrangements between the State and the 
Farmingdale Board of Education, the 
facilities of the former Nazareth Trade 
School in Farmingdale are being used for 
technical courses for high school graduates 
in these fields: advertising art and design, 
aircraft maintenance and operation, auto- 
motive and Diesel technology, building 
construction technology, dental hygiene, 
electrical technology, industrial chemistry, 
industrial instrumentation, mechanical 
technology, refrigeration, heating and air 
conditioning. 





FUTURE HOMEMAKERS CHART STATE PROGRAM 


A scholarship fund, a state-wide cloth- 
ing project and the sending of friendship 
boxes abroad are included in the state 
program of the New York State Future 
Homemakers of America adopted at the 
state meeting in Morrisville. Lois Groff, 
state president of the organization, is 
calling the attention of members of the 
100 chapters to these projects. 

The scholarship fund is planned to aid 
members of the Future Homemakers to 
attend college or a technical institute. 
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The clothing project is encouraged as a 
means of helping needy children. The 
sending of friendship boxes to boys and 
girls in foreign countries is aimed to 
further the ideals of peace and good will. 

Local chapters of the Future Home- 
makers may be formed in schools offering 
home economics or homemaking instruc- 
tion. The Bureau of Home Economics 
Education of the State Education Depart- 
ment will send chapter membership appli- 
cation blanks upon request. 
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NINE SCHOOLS OPERATE CANNING CENTERS 


Food preservation centers were main- 
tained during the 1946 production season 
by nine school districts of the State to 
assist school patrons in the production and 
processing of food for family use. At 
these centers 2814 persons received in- 
struction in food preservation and utilized 
the canning and processing facilities to 
preserve 166,754 cans of vegetables, fruit 
and meat and poultry products. For the 
third consecutive year this training and 
service program has been in operation 
under the administration and supervision 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Education 
of the State Education Department in 
cooperation with local boards of educa- 
tion. A large part of the equipment was 
provided by special grants from the 


Federal Government through the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Dur- 
ing the past two seasons similar funds 
were available for the employment of local 
supervisors and instructors. 


A strong impetus to the preservation of 
food for family use was provided by the 
food scarcities during the war. There are 
many indications, however, that there is 
widespread interest on the part of local 
officials as well as local patrons in the 
maintenance of this type of educational 
service. During the current year food 
preservation services were provided at 
Cobleskill, Cattaraugus, Alfred-Almond, 
Middletown, Kingston, St Johnsville, 
Windsor, Whitesboro and Buffalo. 





NEW YORK EXPANDS APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


The New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, in cooperation with the New York 
State Apprenticeship Council, the Ad- 
visory Board on Vocational Education 
and employer-employe groups, has in- 
augurated a special school program for 
veterans and nonveterans as part of the 
on-the-job training program for appren- 
tices established under the state appren- 
ticeship law. 

More than 600 apprentices, most of 
whom are war veterans, are attending 
night classes in eight vocational schools 
for related instruction in bricklaying, 
cement masonry, plastering, granite cut- 
ting, carpentry and jewelry manufacture. 
During the day, these students are em- 
ployed in the respective trade fields under 
a management-labor arrangement. 

Other trades in which supplementary 
instruction will soon be offered include 
ornamental iron work, plumbing, business 
machine mechanics, automobile mechanics, 
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machinery, toolmaking, numbering ma- 
chine mechanics, carpet and linoleum 
work, lace weaving, foundry work, tile 
setting and beer pump and block tin 
plumbing. It is estimated that 3000 
apprentices will be registered in the 
schools by the end of the year. 

The apprenticeship program was set up 
at the request of management and labor 
as a means of combatting a serious short- 
age of skilled help. 


4) 


NAYLOR HONORED 


Dr George M. Wiley, former Associate 
Commissioner of Education, was the 
principal speaker at the testimonial dinner 
in Middletown, October 29th, honoring 
Arthur H. Naylor, who has retired as 
superintendent of schools there after more 
than 30 years of service to Middletown 
schools. 
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OFFICIALS MAKE RESOURCES TOUR 


Dr Carl E. Guthe, Director of the New 
York State Science Service and of the 
New York State Museum, and Dr John 
G. Broughton, Assistant State Geologist, 
participated in the Western New York 
Resources Tour sponsored by the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Interstate Co- 
operation, of which Assemblyman Harold 
C. Ostertag is chairman. The tour was 
conducted by the subcommittee on com- 
merce and economic development and the 
subcommittee on forestry. The State 
Commerce Department, the State Con- 
servation Department and the State 
Science Service cooperated. 


Two days, September 24th and 25th, 
were devoted to becoming acquainted with 
the uses made of New York resources 
of this area. Headquarters were estab- 
lished at Letchworth Park. The group 
visited the mine and plant of the Inter- 
national Salt Company at Retsof, the mine 
and plant of the United States Gypsum 
Company at Oakfield, the Jersey Hill Fire 
Tower of the Allegany Reforestation 
Area 13 near Birdsall, the refineries of 
the Sinclair Oil Company at Wellsville 
and the research laboratories of the New 
York State College of Ceramics at Alfred 





PEST CONTROL 


The office of the State Entomologist 
in the New York State Science Service 
is collaborating, by request, with officials 
of the Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York and of the State Department of 
Public Works in the eradication of insect 
pests in the many structures at the former 
naval training center at Sampson, which 
is now Sampson College. 

Dr Robert D. Glasgow, the State Ento- 
mologist, and his associates, who are 
recognized as advanced pioneers in experi- 
mental work on the use of thermal aerosol 
fogs in insect pest control, have recom- 
mended their use for this purpose. In 
dealing with many insects found in homes, 
public buildings and storage structures, 
these recently developed fogs are spec- 
tacularly less expensive than the older 
forms of fumigation with hydrocyanic acid 
gas. 
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MAGNETIC SURVEY 


The first field season of the magnetic 
geological survey of the Adirondack 
region conducted under the auspices of 
the New York State Science Service 
closed on September 30th. A field party 
of five men, under the leadership of 
Professor B. M. Shaub of Smith College, 
devoted three months to a study of the 
nature of geological deposits as revealed 
by magnetic records in the neighborhood 
of Santa Clara in the northwest Adiron- 
dack region. The choice of this area was 
based upon records made available to the 
survey by the cooperation of officials of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

Informal statements indicate that worth- 
while results will be contained in the 
extended formal report which will be sub- 
mitted during the winter by Professor 
Shaub to Dr John G. Broughton, As- 
sistant State Geologist. 
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USEFUL FILMS ON LIBRARY TOOLS 


The Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension lists these films on li- 
brary tools as useful for clubs, annual 


library meetings, school classes and other 

groups : 

The Archives (sound, 1 reel, Columbia) 

Deals with the Archives Building in Wash- 

ington and its many treasures. Shows how 
valuable documents are treated, how photo- 
stat and microfilm copies are made for pub- 
lic handling and how recordings and films 
are stored. Will interest adults and high 
school pupils. 


Book of Books (sound, 1 reel, Willard) 

In tracing the history of the Bible from 
manuscript to printed edition the film gives 
the story of book making. For high school 
pupils and adults. 


Inside the Library of Congress (sound, 
1 reel, Columbia) 
A description and history of the Library of 
Congress. High school and adult groups. 


It’s All Yours (sound, 1 reel, Pocket Books, 
Inc. For information about the film, write 
Martha Huddleston, 1230 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York 30, N. Y.) 


A dramatic and effective presentation of the 
value of libraries, books and reading. High 
school groups and adults. 


Know Your Library (color, sound, 1 reel, 
Coronet) 
An excellent film for teaching the use of 
library tools. Fifth grade through high 
school. Some adults would enjoy it. 


Librarianship (sound, 1 reel, Vocational 
Guidance Films, Des Moines 10, Iowa) 
Not yet released but promises to be a fine 
presentation of librarianship as a vocation. 
Library “on Wheels (sound, 
Fraser Valley Union Library, 
Film Board of Canada) 


The Canadian answer to the problem of 
regional library service. High school and 
adult groups. 


The Modern Lithographer (sound, 1 reel, 
Erpi) 

An interesting film showing how books are 
illustrated — from the drawing with crayon 
on stone to photo-offset. High school and 
adult groups. 


18 minutes, 
National 
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Not by Books Alone (color, sound, 2 reels, 
Cussler) 

The library activities of the Rochester 
Public Library. High school and adult 
groups. 

Paper Making (sound, 2 reels, Coronet) 

A detailed account tracing trees to paper. 
High school and adult groups. 

We Discover the Dictionary (color, sound, 
1 reel, Coronet) 

Three elementary school children learn to 

use the dictionary. Elementary grade level. 


BIOGRAPHY INDEX 


With the publication of Volume 1, 
Number 1 (September 1946) of the Bi- 
ography Index, the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany announces the first addition since 
the war to its family of popular reference 
tools. The new publication is a one-place 
index to biographical material in books 
and magazines. It is designed to serve 
libraries and schools, both large and small, 
and to meet the needs of popular refer- 
ence work and scholarly research alike in 
this increasingly important field. The 
first issue indexes material pertaining to 
3000 persons, living and dead, ancient 
and modern. An added feature is an in- 
dex to professions and occupations in each 
issue, 

The new index 
quarterly with a bound 
June of each year. It 
priced on the service basis. 
institutions interested in receiving de- 
scriptive literature may write to the 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950-72 Uni- 
versity avenue, New York 52, N. Y. 


will be published 
cumulation in 
is moderately 
Libraries and 
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ABOUT NEGRO LIFE 


“Books about Negro Life for Chil- 
dren,” the list of the James Weldon 
Johnson Memorial Collection of children’s 
books, has now appeared in its 1946 revi- 
sion, prepared by the New York Public 
Library. 

With the addition of 23 new titles, the 
pamphlet now lists 133 volumes dealing 
with Negro history and culture written 
especially for children’s reading. Orig- 
inally printed in 1943 and revised in 1944, 
the list met such widespread demand that 
the supply was rapidly exhausted. The 
current revision has been published 
through the cooperation of the library and 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
and is available by mail from either agency 
at 10 cents a copy. 

Recognized by educators as an out- 
standing intercultural contribution, the 
James Weldon Johnson Memorial Col- 
lection was established to acquaint Negro 
boys and girls with their heritage and 
racial achievements, and to help white 
children gain a truer, more sympathetic 
picture of their fellow Americans. Mrs 
Augusta Baker, curator of the collection, 
is also editor of the list, which now in- 
cludes stories, folklore, literature and the 
arts, songs, biography, travel, history and 
poetry. 

The complete James Weldon Johnson 
Memorial Collection is located at the 
135th Street Branch of the New York 
Public Library. 


———() - —— 


FORTY YEARS OF GROWTH 


“Forty years of steady growth” are 
recorded in statistics of the Bronxville 
Public Library printed on bookmarks in 
recognition of the 40th anniversary of the 
library. Chartered June 28, 1906, the 
library was opened October 13, 1906. Its 
first year the borrowers numbered 582 
and the volumes lent totaled 6958. In 
1946 the number of borrowers is 3536 
and the number of volumes lent is 65,674. 
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LIBRARY EXHIBITS 


The Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension of the Department 
makes these suggestions for exhibits: 

The Australian News and Information 
Bureau at 630 Fifth avenue, New York 
20, has free educational exhibits. 

The Bureau of the French Cultural 
Attaché at 934 Fifth avenue, New York 
20, will lend four exhibits of reproduc- 
tions of French paintings. Transporta- 
tion costs must be paid and the exhibits 
must be scheduled months in advance. 

The China Aid Council, Inc. at 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, will lend self- 
lighting dioramas (20” & 15” X 15”) 
depicting a Chinese school, a cave nursery 
and the dress of a Chinese boy and girl; 
also photographic exhibits of children 
(16” * 20”) ; “ About Chinese Children,” 
a three-panel background displayed with 
books from China and American books 
for children giving true accounts of life 
in China; a series of books and handi- 
crafts made by Chinese children under 
wartime conditions. The borrower pays 
transportation costs and must schedule 
the exhibits months in advance. 


——Q———— 


NOON BOOK REVIEWS 


The Syracuse Public Library has 
started a unique program — “ Books 
Sandwiched In.” It is a series of noon- 
hour book reviews for store and office 
employes. The reviews start at 12.20 
p. m. and last only 20 minutes. 


——_O—-——_ 


CORRECTION 


The radio story hour conducted by 
Radio Station WFAS at White Plains is 
sponsored by the Westchester Library 
Association, and not just by the White 
Plains Library, as stated in the heading 
of the article in the September BULLETIN 
TO THE SCHOOLS. 
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TOLMAN HONORED FOR SERVICE TO STATE 





Dr Frank L. Tolman 


Dr Frank L. Tolman, Director of the 
Division of Adult Education and Library 
Extension of the State Education Depart- 
ment, was honored for his 40 years of 
service to the Department at ceremonies 
held on October 22d in the Rotunda of the 
State Education Building. 

Commissioner of Education Francis T. 
Spaulding presented to Doctor Tolman 
a bound book of letters from friends and 
associates, extending greetings and ex- 
pressing appreciation for his long and able 
service to the State. The first letter in 
the book was written by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Principal speaker at the reception was 
J. Edward Conway, president of the 
State Civil Service Commission, who paid 
tribute to Doctor Tolman for his service. 
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Doctor Tolman came to the New York 
State Library as reference librarian Oc- 
tober 1, 1906, after seven years’ experi- 
ence in the University of Chicago Library. 
Following the destruction of the Library 
in the State Capitol fire of 1911, Doctor 
Tolman set about the task of rebuilding 
its collections until it became one of the 
great reference libraries. During the first 
World War he was librarian at Camp 
Upton. 

In 1927 he was appointed Director of 
the Division of Library Extension, and 
ten years later adult education was added 
to his responsibilities. 

As a leader of state civil service activi- 
ties, he is credited with aiding the develop- 
ment of fixed and mandatory increments 
for state employes. In 1945 he was elected 
president of the Association of State Civil 
Service Employees of the State of New 
York, and he was re-elected president 
for 1946-47. 


FORMER SUPERINTENDENT 


Harrie P. Weatherlow, for 25 years a 
district superintendent of schools in On- 
tario county until his retirement in 1936, 
died on October 10, 1946, at his home 
in Naples. He was 75 years old. A 
graduate of Buffalo State Teachers Col- 
lege with advanced study at Cornell and 
Alfred universities, he became district 
superintendent of schools in 1911 when 
the office was created and with the excep- 
tion of one term, he held the position until 
1936, when he retired. Previously he 
had held principalships at Naples, North 
Cohocton and Clifton Springs. 
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HALF-CENTURY OF LIBRARY SERVICE ENDS 


After more than 50 years of service to 
the New York State Library, Joseph 
Gavit, associate librarian, retired October 
3lst. He is 70 years old. 

When he completed 50 years of service 
to the State Library in February 1946 
Mr Gavit was honored on two occasions. 
He received a citation from the Board of 
Regents at its regular meeting February 
15th in Albany and was honored at a 
reception held February 25th in the Li- 
brary Rotunda, at which time he was 
presented with a book of letters of con- 
gratulation from Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey and present and former colleagues. 

Mr Gavit began his association with 
the State Library on February 24, 1896, 
as a junior clerk and advanced through 
grades to associate librarian. He also 
served twice as acting director of the State 
Library, in 1938-39 and in 194445. 

He was instrumental in saving many 
treasures when the major part of the Li- 
brary was destroyed in the Capitol fire of 
1911. His interest in old newspapers 


has led to the large and valuable collec- 
tion of old newspapers in the State 
Library. 

Mr Gavit has also made many collec- 
tions of documents, the most outstanding 
being 1200 Fourth of July orations and 
130 eulogies on George Washington. His 
writings include A List of Newspaper 
Reprints and a Genealogy of the Gavit 
Family, in addition to several articles. 

Recognition of his contributions to the 
history of early American newspapers 
came in his election to membership in the 
American Antiquarian Society, an honor 
conferred only upon those who have made 
important contributions to American his- 
tory or to the Americana collections of 
the society. 

He is also a member of the American 
Library Association, New York Library 
Association, New England Historical and 
Genealogical Association, New York 
Genealogical and Biographical Associa- 
tion, Bibliographical Society of America, 
Albany Institute, New York State His- 
torical Association. 





Joseph Gavit (left) Receiving Congratulations of Chancellor William J. Wallin 
as Mrs Gavit Looks On 
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DIRECTORS NAMED FOR NEW INSTITUTES 


Appointment of the directors of the 
new Institutes of Applied Arts and 
Sciences at Buffalo and White Plains has 
been announced by Dr Lawrence L. 
Jarvie, Associate Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in charge of the institute program. 
Richard R. Dry is director of the Buffalo 
institute, and Philip C. Martin is director 
at White Plains. The directors of all five 
of the new institutes have now been 
named. As announced in the October 
BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS, Otto Klit- 
gord is director of the New York City 
institute; Cecil C. Tyrrell is director at 
Binghamton and Paul B. Richardson at 
Utica. These appointments have been ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents. 

The Utica institute began instruction 
on October 15th and others were sched- 
uled to open soon. 

Mr Dry has been connected with the 
Buffalo schools since 1909, most recently 
as principal of Buffalo Technical High 
School. A graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College, he has taken postgraduate 
work at Columbia University, University 
of Buffalo and State Teachers College at 
Buffalo. He received his master’s degree 


at the University of Buffalo. Besides his 
teaching and administrative experience he 
has had extensive experience in industry. 
He is a member of a number of educa- 
tional and technical associations. 

Mr Martin went to his new position 
from Cornell University, where he was 
assistant professor of industrial education. 
He also has had industrial experience in 
the mechanical and electrical fields, and 
has been teacher, district superintendent 
of schools and state supervisor with re- 
sponsibility for developing technical 
monographs. He is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse University and State Teachers Col- 
lege at Geneseo and received his master’s 
degree at Ohio State University. He also 
has studied at the University of Rochester 
and Cornell University. He taught at 
Mount Morris from 1933 to 1936 and 
was district superintendent of the third 
supervisory district of Livingston county 
from 1936 to 1942. During World War 
II he was staff radar instructional officer 
at a United States Navy Advanced Base, 
radar officer on an airplane carrier and a 
member of the electronics staff of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 





POSTER CONTEST 


The Latham Foundation for the Pro- 
motion of Humane Education is sponsor- 
ing its 22d annual poster contest with cash 
prizes and scholarships in art schools. It 
is open to everyone from children in the 
grades to professional artists. Posters 
are invited that feature activities leading 
toward a lasting peace. Full information 
may be obtained from the foundation at 
Box 1322, Stanford University, Calif. 
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NEW PRINCIPAL 

A. Owens Biermann has been appointed 
principal of the Edison Vocational and 
Technical High School in Mount Vernon. 
He was formerly principal of the Wash- 
ington Junior High School and head of 
the department of business education at 
the Davis High School in Mount Vernon. 
Mr Biermann has also served as director 
of guidance at the Freemont Vocational 
School in Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM EXPANDS 


More than 2100 schools have been ap- 
proved by the State Education Depart- 
ment for participation in the federally re- 
imbursed school lunch program so far this 
fall. 

About 600 of the schools are in New 
York City and the remaining 1500 are 
scattered throughout the State. The 
number of participating schools is the 
largest since the inauguration of the fed- 
eral school lunch program. 

Records of the Department show that 
not only are many schools operating 
school lunch programs for the first time 
this fall, but the so-called complete lunch 
is being eaten by more children. Also, 
more of the schools are planning to oper- 
ate the lunch program for the entire 
school year. 

Striving to improve the health of school 
children through better nutrition, the 
State Education Department scheduled 
25 area school lunch conferences in as 
many places of the State during Novem- 
ber. Superintendents of schools, princi- 
pals, home economics teachers, school 


lunch directors and managers, and spon- 
sors of school lunch programs were 
among those invited. 

Topics for consideration included the 
state plans for the school lunch program, 
food outlooks for the year, equipment and 
facilities needed for efficient school lunch 
management, nutrition education and a 
round-table discussion of such matters as 
menus to meet nutrition needs of children, 
records and accounts, management prob- 
lems, sanitation procedures, personnel re- 
lations, and the school lunch in relation 
to the total school program. 

Meetings were held on November Ist 
at Albany, Buffalo and Plattsburg; on 
November 6th at Watertown; November 
7th at Freeport, Patchogue, Poughkeepsie 
and Suffern; November 8th at Hunting- 
ton, Middletown, Port Washington, Syra- 
cuse and White Plains; November 13th 
at Binghamton, Geneva, Glens Falls, 
Oneonta; November 14th at Batavia, 
Truxton, Utica; November 15th at EI- 
mira, Jamestown, Liberty, Rochester and 
Wellsville. 





BUILDING PLANS 


Building projects approved by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds of 
the Department include the following: 

Manhasset, bus garage, $50,000; approved 
August 23d 

Colton, construction and repairs to faculty 
house, $2000; approved August 26th 

Syosset, new floors in three classrooms and 
hall, $2100; approved August 27th 

North Merrick, exterior painting, $1780; ap- 
proved August 28th 

Corfu, installation of oil burners, $10,900; 
approved August 30th 

Elmira Heights, repairing steam boilers, 
$1382.15; approved September 4th 

Hicksville, improvement of baseball field, 
$2540; approved September 5th 

Treadwell, new heating and ventilating sys- 
tem, $22,000; approved September 9th 

Norfolk, installation of two coal stokers, 
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$1930; approved September 11th 

Amsterdam, modernization of lighting, $5000; 
approved September 16th 

Corning, improvements to 
$40,000; approved September 16th 

Madrid, repointing brick walls, $1930; acous- 
tical correction of auditorium-gymnasium, $875; 
approved September 17th 

Oakfield, repairs to chimney of high school, 
$1491; approved September 17th 

West Valley, new bus garage and service 
building, $50,000; approved September 27th 

Canajoharie, replacement of boilers, $19,500; 
approved September 30th 

Hoosic Valley, fire escape, $1200; approved 
October 3d 

District 14 Bethlehem, alterations and addi- 
tion, $3300; approved October 3d 

Bethpage, heating of annex building, $3000; 
approved October 4th 


playgrounds, 
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FARM CADETS HELP IN FOOD PRODUCTION 


Volunteering their services to help food 
production, 2085 boys and girls from 
urban sections worked on farms in New 
York State during the 1946 growing 
season. This is the third year that high 
school youth have served as Farm Cadets. 
Their 88,765 days of work aided ma- 
terially in planting and harvesting crops, 
farm leaders reported, and the boys and 
girls earned wages totaling $102,199. 

The 2085 total was made up of several 
groups. From New York City and 
Nassau county, 1249 boys volunteered 
their services; 109 youths from West- 
chester county, 122 youths from Rochester, 
and 73 young people from other areas 
also served as Farm Cadets. All the young 
people in this group were placed on farms 
for a live-in type of employment. Also, 
532 girls were placed in camps where 
they gave 10,304 days’ work with wages 
earned totaling $4527. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey requested 
that the Farm Cadet program be main- 
tained during the 1946 season as a practi- 
cal method of meeting the acute shortage 
in farm labor. 

This program was under the joint 
sponsorship of the State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets, the State Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education of the State 


Education Department. For nearly 500 
of the city boys who lived with farm 
families, the year’s volunteer effort repre- 
sents the second and third periods as Farm 
Cadets. Abiding friendships have been 
made between these young people and 
members of the farmers’ families. For 
the starting period, a boy is usually paid 
$1 a day and his maintenance. As he 
becomes more proficient in farm work, 
his earnings are increased. Many farmers 
are excellent teachers and many city boys 
are quick to become skilful in doing many 
kinds of farm work. On the other hand, 
some of the city youth did not like farm 
work and were unable to adjust them- 
selves to it. Other boys became homesick 
and had to be sent back to the city. For 
the entire season about 80 per cent of the 
city boys gave very satisfactory service 
and remained throughout the contract 
season. 

Girls living in harvest camps did special 
work including harvesting such crops as 
raspberries, strawberries, cherries, beans 
and truck crops. 

Both state and federal funds have been 
used in providing for the supervision of 
activity of Farm Cadets including trans- 
portation, medical services and specific 
training services in farm skills. 





GEORGE H. CHATFIELD DIES 


George H. Chatfield, member of the 
New York City Board of Education since 
1943 and a member of the New York 
City school system for more than 50 
years, died September 19th. He was 71 
years old. 

Mr Chatfield left the position of di- 
rector of attendance to accept appointment 
as a member of the board of education. 
He had been connected with New York 
City schools since 1895, as teacher, prin- 
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cipal and director of attendance. Keenly 
interested in child welfare, he waged war 
on juvenile delinquency and ardently ad- 
vocated the school lunch program. He 
was a leader in the movement for in- 
creased financial support of schools. A 
graduate of the New Paltz State Normal 
School, he received the degree of bach- 
elor of science from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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THE SARATOGA BATTLE MONUMENT 


[This is the eighteenth of a series of articles on the State’s historic sites.] 


High on a bluff overlooking the valley 
of the Hudson at Schuylerville stands a 
blue granite shaft commemorating the 
heroism of the men of the American 
northern army, who 169 years ago fought 
to a standstill the finest professional 
troops of England. 

Here, if anywhere in the story of the 
Revolution, was the turning point in the 
struggle for independence. From _ the 
military standpoint the colonies were re- 
lieved of the fear that they would be 
physically separated, their morale was 
heightened and a precedent was estab- 
lished by the coming together of men 
from many colonies in a common purpose. 
In the diplomatic field the British defeat 
convinced the French that this was the 
moment to throw their support to the 
colonists. 

In the space of a few months in the 
summer and autumn of 1777 the entire 
outlook for the success of the American 
cause changed, At the beginning of 1777 
the outlook was dark indeed. The 
American armies had been driven from 
their foothold in Canada, the lukewarm 
patriots were wavering in the allegiance 
to Congress and the British had achieved 
mastery of Lake Champlain by destroy- 
ing Benedict Arnold’s gallant but out- 
gunned flotilla at Valcour island. 

During the winter of 1776-77 plans 
had been approved in England for a three- 
pronged drive that was to cut the rebel- 
lion in two. Lieutenant Colonel Barry 
St Leger was given command of a force 
which was to ascend the St Lawrence, 
cross Lake Ontario and advance along the 
Mohawk valley to Albany. Sir William 
Howe was to strike up the river from 
New York. Down from Montreal, along 
the Lake Champlain-Hudson waterway, 
General John Burgoyne was to move to a 
juncture with them in the old Dutch city 
of Albany. 
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Howe’s was to have been the main ef- 
fort and both St Leger and Burgoyne 
were instructed that their principal objec- 
tive was to be a junction with the New 
York forces. Through gross neglect 
Howe’s order was prepared by the British 
War Office but never despatched and 
“Gentleman Johnny” Burgoyne found 
himself playing the principal character in 
a drama in which it was never intended 
that he should have more than a support- 
ing role. 

In the late spring of 1777 Burgoyne 
began his advance into the wilderness. His 
army was not a large one even for the 
standards of the day, for it consisted of 
3700 British Regulars, 3000 German 
troops, 250 Canadians and Tories and 
400 Indians. On July Ist he was within 
a few miles of the fortress at Ticonderoga 
held by 2300 Continentals and a scatter- 
ing of militia under General Arthur 
St Clair. In spite of the belief of the 
complacent St Clair that it could never 
be done, the British General Phillips 
hauled heavy guns to the summit of 
Mount Defiance towering 800 feet above 
the fort. Faced with the necessity of re- 
treating or being blown out of Ticon- 
deroga, St Clair abandoned the fortress. 

St Clair conducted a masterful retreat, 
during which were fought the engage- 
ments at Hubbardton, Skenesborough and 
Fort Ann. As a consequence Burgoyne 
was forced to advance cautiously not only 
against St Clair but also against General 
Philip Schuyler, commander of the 
Northern Department of the Continental 
Army, whose troops impeded Burgoyne’s 
advance by removing foodstuffs and for- 
age, by felling huge trees across the roads 
and by diverting streams until the whole 
area along Wood creek was an almost 
impenetrable morass. 

Burgoyne’s plans began to go awry. A 
force sent off into the Hampshire Grants 
was cut to pieces at Walloomsac (Ben- 
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The Saratoga Battle Monument 
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nington Battlefield). St Leger staggered 
by the blows of Herkimer at Oriskany was 
forced to abandon his part of the cam- 
paign when his Indian allies fled in a 
panic at the approach of forces under 
Benedict Arnold. Far to the south, 
Sir William Howe went off on a jaunt to 
Philadelphia taking most of his army with 
him and leaving only a small force to 
furnish the men for Clinton’s projected 
strike through the Hudson highlands. 
Worst of all, however, was the fact that 
the colonists of New York and New 
England were fast becoming actively hos- 
tile to Burgoyne’s forces. Those who had 
been lukewarm patriots became rabid in 
their attachment to Congress and those 
who had secretly sympathized with the 
King now found that it was safer to cheer 
for Congress. To what extent the atroci- 
ties committed by Burgoyne’s Indians, 
particularly the slaying of Jane McCrea, 
and the use of the hated German mer- 
cenaries influenced this stand is hard to 
say but day after day more and more 
militia drifted into the American camp 
anxious to take part in the fight. 

Burgoyne may have found some con- 
solation in the news that his opponent 
Schuyler had been replaced by Horatio 
Gates, who had arrived in Albany on 
August 19th. 

Gates took over his command of the 
army near the mouth of the Mohawk. 
Here his 6000 effectives were reinforced 
by Morgan’s Virginia riflemen. Moving 
northward he entrenched on Bemis 
Heights about eight miles south of the 
settlement at Saratoga now known as 
Schuylerville. 

Here Burgoyne found Gates on Sep- 
tember 18th, and on the following day 
fought the first of the battles at Freeman’s 
Farm, usually referred to as the first bat- 
tle of Saratoga. Burgoyne’s plan of at- 
tack was faulty since it employed three 
columns advancing simultaneously on the 
Americans and requiring perfect timing 
and support from each other, difficult of 
achievement in the forests through which 
they made their way. Two of the col- 
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umns ran into Continentals. 


Morgan’s 
Kentucky rifles shot the heart out of 
every British attack and General Fraser’s 
left column never had a chance to make 


its weight felt. Strategically it was an 
American victory, tactically Burgoyne 
was correct in stating that the day was 
his. 

Already Burgoyne was in a bad way. 
He was short of supplies and the Ameri- 
can army was growing rapidly while his 
own was melting away through deser- 
tions, battle casualties and sickness. On 
October 7th the army marched out again. 
It took just 52 minutes to decide the ac- 
tion and in that time the British lost over 
400 officers and men. Officer strength 
was particularly hard hit and General 
Fraser fell mortally wounded. All the 
British guns had been captured and only 
the Hesse-Hanau artillery had saved any 
German guns. 

Within ten days of the second battle 
at Farmer Freeman’s cabin Burgoyne and 
his army were prisoners of war. His re- 
treat had been slow beyond palliation. He 
might have left his cumbersome stores and 
have overrun the small detachment block- 
ing his way to the north and escaped. 
He delayed too long as usual, and the last 
gap was closed by General Fellows’ de- 
tachment and by General Stark’s artillery 
at what is now known as Stark’s Knob. 
On October 13th Burgoyne called a coun- 
cil of war in his fortified camp on the 
heights of Saratoga. His officers were 
unanimous in the opinion that the army 
must surrender since to oppose Gates’s 
17,000 men with 3500 effectives seemed 
nothing but madness. 

Negotiations were begun but for four 
days Burgoyne delayed the proceedings 
in the hope that Clinton, who was ex- 
pected to be coming up from the south, 
would relieve the military situation. At 
length, under the threat of an immediate 
assault by the American forces Burgoyne 
decided that further resistance was useless 
and on October 17, 1777, surrendered the 
battered remnant of his forces to General 

(Concluded on page 128) 
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Design for Winter Reading 





A LIST OF OUTSTANDING CURRENT BOOKS 


PREPARED BY THE BOOK INFORMATION SECTION, NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY, AND 


SUGGESTED FOR ADULT READING, 


Fiction 
Bachmann, L. P. The kiss of death. Knopf. 
$2.50 


Bagnall, Stephen. The crater’s edge. Mor- 
row. $2 

Bowen, Elizabeth (Mrs Alan Cameron). 
Ivy gripped the steps, and other stories. 
Knopf. $2.50 

Bower, Barbara. Miss Ranskill comes home. 
Putnam. $2.75 

Carr, J. D. (Carr Dickson, Carter Dickson, 
pseuds.). My late wives; another adven- 
ture of Sir Henry Merrivale. Morrow. 
$2.50 

Christie, Agatha. The Hollow; a Hercule 
Poirot mystery. Dodd. $2.50 

Daly, Elizabeth. The wrong way down. 
(Murray Hill mystery) Rinehart. $2.50 

De La Roche, Mazo. Return to Jalna. (At- 
lantic Monthly Press bk) Little. $2.75 

Eberhart, Mrs M. G. Five passengers from 
Lisbon. Random House. $2 

Fabricius, J. W. Night over Java. Green- 


berg. $2 
Forester, C. S. Lord Hornblower. Little. 
$2.50 


Friedlander, Mort. The yellow leaf. (Cur- 
rent bks) A. A. Wyn. $2 

Godden, Rumer. The river. Little. $2 

Harris, Mrs B. K. Janey Jeems. Double- 
day. $2.50 

Heyer, Georgette. Friday's child. Putnam. 
$2.75 

Howe, H. H. We happy few. 
Schuster. $2.75 

La Farge, Christopher. The sudden guest. 
Coward-McCann. $2.50 

Laxness, H. K. Independent people; tr. 
from the Icelandic by J. A. Thompson. 
Knopf. $3 

Lockridge, Frances (Mrs Richard Lock- 
ridge), & Lockridge, Richard. Death of 
a tall man; a Mr. and Mrs. North mys- 
tery. Lippincott. $2 

Marquand, J. P. B. F.’s daughter. 


$2.75 


Simon & 


Little. 
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FOR BOOK CLUBS OR STUDY CLUBS 


Moore, Ruth. Spoonhandle. Morrow. $2.75 

Morgenstern, Soma. The son of the lost 
son; tr. by Joseph Leftwich and Peter 
Gross. Rinehart. $2.50 

O’Brien, Kate. For one sweet grape. 
Doubleday. $2.75 

Orwell, George, pseud. Animal farm. Har- 
court. $1.75 

Pakington, Humphrey. 
Norton. $2.75 

Parsons, Elizabeth. An afternoon [stories]. 
Viking. $2.50 

Payne, P. S. R. Torrents of spring. Dodd. 
$2.75 

Player, Robert. The ingenious Mr. Stone. 
(Murray Hill mystery) Rinehart. $2 

Priestley, J. B. Bright day. Harper. $2.50 

Rabinowitz, Shalom (Shalom Aleichem, 
pseud.). The old country; tr. by Julius 
and Frances Butwin. Crown. $3 

Richter, Conrad. The fields. Knopf. $2.50 

Sarton, May. The bridge of years. Double- 
day. $2.75 

Scott, Jessie. The charity ball. Macmillan. 
$2.75 

Sharp, Margery. 
$2.75 

Thirkell, Mrs A. M. Miss Bunting. Knopf. 
$2.50 

Welty, Eudora. Delta wedding. Harcourt. 
$2.75 

Wernher, Hilda, & Singh, Huthi. The land 
and the well. Day. $2.75 

White, T. H. Mistress Masham’s Repose. 
Putnam. $2.75 

Winslow, Mrs A. G. 
Knopf. $2.50 

Woodruff, Philip, pseud. Call the next wit- 
ness. Harcourt. $2.50 


Aston Kings. 


Britannia mews. Little. 


Cloudy trophies. 


Nonfiction 
Reference 
Benjamin, M. A. Autographs: a key to col- 
lecting. Bowker. $6 
Eaton, A. T. Treasure for the taking, a 
book list for boys and girls. Viking. $2.5 
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Hoffman, F. J. & others. The little maga- 
zine; a history and a bibliography. Prince- 
ton Univ. Press. $3.75 


Psychology and Religion 

Liebman, J. L. Peace of mind. Simon & 
Schuster. $2.50 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. Discerning the signs of 
the times; sermons for today and tomor- 
row. Scribner. $2.50 

Sockman, R. W. Now to live! Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. $2 

Sperry, W. L. Religion in America. (Am. 
life and institutions, v.1) Macmillan. 


$2.50 


Economics, Foreign Relations, Education etc. 


Beard, M. R. (Mrs C. A. Beard). Woman 
as force in history. Macmillan. $3.50 
Commission on freedom of the press. Peo- 
ples speaking to peoples; a report on in- 
ternational mass communication [by 
Llewellyn White and Robert D. Leigh]. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $2 

Dolivet, Louis. The United Nations; a 
handbook on the new world organization. 
Farrar. $1.75 

Dulles, F. R. China and America; the story 
of their relations since 1784. Princeton 
Univ. Press. $2.75 

Fiske, E. R. Veterans’ best opportunities; 
with basic business principles and their 
application. Essential Bks. $2.50 

Haring, D. G., ed. Japan’s prospect. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. $4 

Johnson, Burges. Campus versus classroom; 
a candid appraisal of the American college. 
Washburn. $3 

Laserson, M. M. Russia and the western 
world; the place of the Soviet Union in 
the comity of nations. Macmillan. $2.50 

Marshall, J. L. Santa Fe, the railroad that 
built an empire. Random House. $3.75 

Nathan, R. R. & others. Palestine: problem 
and promise; an economic study. Am. 
council on public affairs. $5 

Siepmann, C. A. Radio’s second chance. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bk) Little. $2.50 

Welles, Sumner. Where are we heading? 
Harper. $3 


Natural Science and Useful Arts 


Boerker, R. H. D. Behold our green man- 
sions; a book about American forests. 
Univ. of North Carolina Press. $4 
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Brodie, Bernard, ed. The absolute weapon: 
atomic power and world order. (Yale 
Univ. Institute of international studies, 
Publications) Harcourt. $2 

Farnham, R. B. & Ingham, Van Wie, eds. 
Grounds for living; the home dweller’s 
compleat guide to his lawns, trees, & gar- 
dens. Rutgers Univ. Press. $2.50 

Gamow, George. Atomic energy in cosmic 
and human life; fifty years of radioactivity. 
Macmillan. $3 

Laurence, W. L. Dawn over Zero; the story 
of the atomic bomb. Knopf. $3 

Masters, Dexter, & Way, Katharine, eds. 
One world or none. (Whittlesey House 
pub.) McGraw-Hill. $1 paper 

Nelson, George, & Wright, H. M. Tomor- 
row’s house; how to plan your post-war 
home now. Simon & Schuster. $3 

Ogden, S. R. This country life. A. S. 
Barnes. $2.75 

Pearson, H. S. Success on the small farm. 
(Whittlesey House pub.) McGraw-Hill. 
$2.50 

Sanderson, I. T., ed. Animal tales; an an- 
thology of animal literature of all countries. 
Knopf. $5 

Smyth, Henry De Wolf. Atomic energy for 
military purposes. Princeton Univ. Press. 
$2; $1 paper 

Stewart, G. R. Man; an autobiography. 
Random House. $2.75 


Fine Arts 

Low, David. Years of wrath; a cartoon 
history: 1931-1945; with a chronology and 
text by Quincy Howe. Simon & Schuster. 
$3.75 

McBride, R. M., ed. A treasury of antiques. 
McBride. $4 

Skolsky, Mrs Syd. Make way for music. 
Dutton. $2.50 


Literature 

Borland, H. G. An American year; country 
life and landscapes through the seasons. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50 

Brown, J. M. Seeing things. (Whittlesey 
House pub.) McGraw-Hill. $3 

Cecil, Lord David. Hardy, the novelist; an 
essay in criticism. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50 

Curtis, C. P. jr, & Greenslet, Ferris, eds. 
The practical cogitator; or, The thinker’s 
anthology. Houghton. $3 

Finletter, Gretchen. From the top of the 
stairs. (Atlantic Monthly Press bk) Little. 
$2.50 
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Flesch, R. F. The art of plain talk. Harper. 
$2.50 

Gordon, Alvin, & Gordon, Darley. Our son, 
Pablo. (Whittlesey House pub.) McGraw- 
Hill. $2.75 

Holden, R. P. Selected poems. Holt. $3 

Mayorga, Mrs M. G., comp. 20 non-royalty 
one-act popular classics. Greenberg. $3 

Rosten, Norman. The big road; a narrative 
poem. Rinehart. $2.50 

Sullivan, Frank. A rock in every snowball. 
Little. $2 

Wilder, W. B. Grandfather objects. Double- 
day. $2.50 

Williams, Oscar, ed. A little treasury of 
modern poetry, English & American. 
Scribner. $2.75 


History 

Caribbean: sea of the 
New World; tr. from the Spanish by 
Harriet de Onis. Knopf. $3.75 

Bonsal, Stephen. Suitors and suppliants; the 
little nations at Versailles. Prentice-Hall. 
$3.50 

Butcher, H. C. My three years with Eisen- 
hower. Simon & Schuster. $5 

Churchill, W. L. S. Victory; war speeches; 
comp. by Charles Eade. Little. $3.50 

Crosby, Katharine. Blue-water men and 
other Cape Codders. Macmillan. $3.50 

Crow, J. A. The epic of Latin America. 
Doubleday. $5 

Curti, M. E. The roots of American loyalty. 
King’s Crown Press. $3 

De Forest, J. W. A volunteer’s adventures; 
a Union captain’s record of the Civil war; 
ed. with notes by James H. Croushore. 
Yale Univ. Press. $3 

Hall, W. P. Iron out of Calvary; an inter- 
pretative history of the second World War. 
Appleton-Century. $4 

Latourette, K. S. A short history of the 


Arciniegas, German. 


Far East. Macmillan. $6; text ed. $4.75 
Loo, Pin-fei. It is dark underground. Put- 
nam. $2.75 
Majdalany, Frederick. The monastery. 


Houghton. $2 

Nehru, Jawaharlal. The discovery of India. 
Day. $5 

Northrop, F. S. C. The meeting of East 
and West; an inquiry concerning world 
understanding. Macmillan. $6 
Rosinger, L. K. Restless India. Holt. $2 
Foreign Policy Association (Headline ser. 
no. 55). 35c¢ paper 
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Roucek, J. S., ed. Central-eastern Europe, 
crucible of world wars; by [the editor] and 
associates. Prentice-Hall. $5 

Rouchaud, Martine. The time of our lives; 
tr. by Claire Nicolas and Louise Varése. 
Pantheon. $3 

Stowe, Leland. While time remains. 
$3.50 

Valentin, Veit. The German people; tr. by 
Olga Marx. Knopf. $6 

Walworth, A. C. Black ships off Japan; the 
story of Commodore Perry's expedition. 


Knopf. $3 


Knopf. 


Description and Travel 


Campbell, B. D. Where the high winds blow. 
Scribner. $2.75 


Corle, Edwin. Listen, bright angel. Duell. 
$3.75 
Foster, Elizabeth. The islanders. Hough- 


ton. $3 
Godden, Rumer. 
Little. $3 
Graham, Mrs E. M. 
Macmillan. $2.50 
Maillaud, Pierre. The English way. 
$3.75 
Mian, Mrs M.S. My country-ia-law. Hough- 


Thus far and no further. 
Maine charm string. 


Oxford. 


ton. $2.50 

Perényi, Eleanor (Stone), baroness. More 
was lost. Little. $2.75 

Poole, Ernest. Great White hills of New 
Hampshire. Doubleday. $3 

Rosa, Guido. North Africa speaks. Day. 
$3.50 


Stanwell-Fletcher, T. C. (Mrs J. F. Stan- 
well-Fletcher). Driftwood valley. Atlantic 
Monthly Press bk) Little. $4 


Biography 

Chen, Stephen, & Payne, P. S. R. Sun Yat- 
sen; a portrait. (Asia Press bk) Day. $3 

Chute, M. G. Geoffrey Chaucer of England. 
Dutton. $3.75 

Cole, Margaret (Mrs G. D. H. Cole). 
Beatrice Webb. Harcourt. $3 

Fox, M. L. Blind adventure. 
$2 

Greenslet, Ferris. The Lowells and their 
seven worlds. Houghton. $4 

Hume, E. H. Doctors East, doctors West; 


Lippincott. 


an American physician’s life in China. 
Norton. $3 
Ishvani. The brocaded sari. Day. $2.75 


Lamont, T. W. My boyhood in a parsonage. 
Harper. $2.50 
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Mason, A. T. Brandeis: a free man’s life. 
Viking. $5 

Matthews, H. L. The education of a corre- 
spondent. Harcourt. $4 

Peterson, Houston, ed. Great teachers; por- 
trayed by those who studied under them. 
Rutgers Univ. Press. $3.50 

Richmond, Bernice. Right as rain; the story 

Maine Random 
House. $2.50 

Schachner, Nathan. 
Appleton-Century. $4 


of my grandmother. 


Alexander Hamilton. 


Schoenberner, Franz. Confessions of a Euro- 
pean intellectual. Macmillan. $2.75 

Sciaky, Leon. Farewell to Salonica; por- 
trait of anera. (Current bks) A. A. Wyn. 
$2.75 

Sedgwick, Ellery. The happy profession. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bk) Little. $3.50 

Sevareid, Eric. Not so wild a dream. Knopf. 
$3.50 

Shridharani, K. J. The Mahatma and the 
world. Duell. $3.50 

Sitwell, Sir Osbert, 5th bart. The scarlet tree. 
(Atlantic Monthly Press bk) Little. $3.50 





THE SARATOGA BATTLE MONUMENT 


(Concluded from page 124) 
Gates under the “ Convention of Sara- 
toga.” 
The American forces were more gen- 
erous in victory than might have been 
Burgoyne’s men were marched 


expected. 
to a field out of sight of the American 
army, and with not more than two wit- 


nesses laid down their arms. 

With the battle of Saratoga a new spirit 
infused the American forces. They had 
met the best the British had to offer and 
beaten them. They had found that New 
Yorkers could successfully go into action 
beside men from Virginia or Massachu- 


setts. In France the campaign was re- 
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garded as proof that the Americans might 
be worth backing after all. The French 
came into the war and with their aid 
Yorktown fell in 1781. 

Today the Saratoga Battle Monument, 
operated by the State of New York as a 
Historic Site, stands, 154 feet high, on a 
hill overlooking the Hudson and the scene 
of the surrender. Adorning three sides of 
the monument are statues of Generals 
Gates, Schuyler and Morgan. The fourth 
side of the monument honors the man 
who perhaps more than any other con- 
tributed toward the successful conclusion 
of the battle. Here a vacant niche in the 
wall honors the memory of Benedict 
Arnold. 
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